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episcopi qui incipit Audistia fratres; responsoria de 
hystoria diei sicut predictum est. 3 * 

(4) A rimed office for a feast, in which all, 
or some, of the musical pieces of the Canonical 
Office are versified. 28 

Of the four definitions given above, it ap- 
pears that either the first or the second (and 
the two are essentially alike) is apt in the 
Chaucerian line before us, which may now be 
interpreted in some such sense as the follow- 
ing: "He well knew how to read a lectio (a 
single lesson) or a historia (an entire series of 
lessons)." In the irreverent spirit of the con- 
text one is even tempted to lapse into the fol- 
lowing : " He well knew how to read either a 
single lesson or the whole string of lessons." 

Whether or not the interpretation of storie 
as historic suggests a fresh gleam of Chaucer- 
ian humor, it appears to provide an additional 
indication of Chaucer's accurate acquaintance 
with the liturgiology of the Church of Bome. 



Karl Young. 



University of Wisconsin. 



CONCERNING CHRISTOPHER SMAET 

It is definitely known that Smart employed 
the pseudonym " Mary Midnight " as early as 
1751, and it is assumed that he derived the 
name from Henry Fielding's Miss Lucy in 
Town; but it is hard to determine precisely 
how much of what appeared over this signa- 
ture is really Smart's. G. J. Gray, in his 
article in the Transactions of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society (London, Vol. VI, pp. 269 ff.), 
takes up in detail the various pen-names which 
Smart used. In a note at the foot of page 281, 

* Ordinarium Baiocense saec. xiii (Bibliothique 
Liturgique, cd. Chevalier, Vol. VIII, Paris, 1902, 
p. 81). 

"Baumer, Vol. II, p. 77; V. Thalhofer and L. 
Eisenhofer, Handbuch der katholischen Liturgih, 
Vol. I, Freiburg, 1912, p. 77; Analeota Hymnica 
Medii Aevi, Vol. V, Leipzig, 1886, p. 6; Wetzer and 
Welte, Kirchenleankon, Vol. X, Freiburg, 1897, col. 
968. 



the writer asks for further information about 
Mother Midnighfs Miscellany, 1751; Mary 
Midnight's Old Woman's Dunciad, 1751; and 
Mrs. Midnight's Orations, 1763. 

As far as I can judge, the first two works are 
not Smart's, but the last is. In the Midwife, 
I, 144, Mary Midnight (definitely Smart in 
this case) denies that she is the author of " that 
poor paultry pamphlet " lately published in her 
name, and further advertises that the Old 
Woman's Dunciad is not hers. This last 
pamphlet came out early in 1751 (see White- 
hall Evening Post, Jan. 3-5, 1751) shortly 
before Mary Midnight's warning in her Mid- 
wife, and is a work directed in satire against 
Smart, Fielding, and Hill. Obviously this can 
not be Smart's production. But my informa- 
tion concerning the " paultry pamphlet " is less 
conclusive. The British Museum Catalogue, 
which definitely attributes the Old Woman's 
Dunciad to William Kenrick, is nearly certain 
that Mother Midnight's Miscellany is the above 
" paultry pamphlet " repudiated by Mary Mid- 
night; yet I found that this and another 
pamphlet bearing the title Mother Midnighfs 
Comical Pocket Boole are both advertised in 
the cover of volume one of the Bodleian copy 
of the Midwife. Both are pamphlets approxi- 
mately the same in size, but the latter has 
nearly three times the number of pages that the 
former has. Of their contents I know nothing; 
but I judge from the title-page of the Miscel- 
lany that this one, at least, is hostile to Mary 
Midnight. It is for these reasons that I believe 
that this is the " paultry pamphlet " referred 
to in the Midwife. 

Mrs. Midnight's Orations, however, is 
Smart's work, or at least, is representative of 
his work. About November 15th, 1751, the 
publication of the Midwife seems to have been 
suspended for a long period ; for between num- 
ber 2 of volume 3 and number 4 of the same 
volume there is an interval of over a year. 
This fact is commented upon by John Hill in 
his Inspector of Dec. 7, 1752, in a passage 
which I quote below. Just at the time when 
Smart was about to abandon his work in the 
Midwife, the second number of the third vol- 
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time (above mentioned) records the opening of 
Mrs. Mary Midnight's Oratory and prints her 
"Inaugural Speech." Smart had evidently 
taken up the giving of public entertainments 
in order to gain a living; and of this fact con- 
temporary evidence is not lacking. Hill writes 
in his Inspector, No. 544, Dec. 7, 1752, in a 
scurrilous attack on Smart : 

" When the Midwife died, and from Author 
he commenced Orator; when he produced, un- 
der the Name of the Old Woman's Oratory, 
what all have declared the meanest, the most 
absurd, and most contemptible of all Perform- 
ances that have disgraced a Theatre . . . 
And very lately, when he had got into the Di- 
rection of a Company of Dogs and Monkeys, 
I (altho' from the Accounts I have since re- 
ceived I heartily beg Pardon of the Publickfor 
it) spoke of them as capable to afford Enter- 
tainment." 

Simon Partridge (pseudonym) in his Letter 
to Henry Woodward (Dec., 1752) mentions on 
page eight " my good Master Smart, who makes 
me laugh so lustily, with his Spoons and his 
Salt-box, and his Eegiment of Italian Dogs." 

The precise nature of these performances, 
the scene of their presentation, and the period 
during which Smart continued to direct them, 
are fairly easy to determine. The Gentleman's 
Magazine, Jan., 1752, p. 43, reviews the per- 
formance as a " Banter " on Henley's Oratory 
and a " Puff " for the Old Woman's Magazine. 
Smart, himself, in his Midwife of Nov., 1751, 
states that the purpose of the establishment is 
simply "to raise a Fund of rational Mirth" 
without blasphemy or treason, and not in oppo- 
sition to the Clare-Market Orator (Henley) ; 
but I notice that some space is devoted to a 
take-off on Henley in Mary Midnight's review 
of her first performance. Among the early per- 
formers were " Signior Antonio Ambrosiano " 
on the violin " Cremona Staccato," and " Sig- 
nior Claudio Molipitano " as ' a " Candle-Snuf- 
fer," who seem to have assisted Mary Midnight 
in her " Orations"; but who these persons were 
I have not been able to discover, and I am not 
at all sure that Smart took the part of Mary 
Midnight in delivering her declamations. Some 
further idea of the nature of these perform- 
ances may be gained by perusing an advertise- 



ment in the London Daily Advertiser of Dec. 
8, 1752, which records that on the evening of 
that day Mrs. Midnight was to give a concert 
and a performance called The Old Woman's 
Oratory, at which there was to be an " Oration 
on the Salt-Box, by a Rationalist; the Disser- 
tation on the Jews Harp, by a Casuist, . . . 
with several New Performances of a very ex- 
traordinary Nature, particularly a Piece by 
Sig. Spbonatissimo, on an Instrument dug out 
of the Ruins of Herculaneum ... to con- 
clude with a grand Dance in the ancient British 
Taste." The public evidently liked to be 
hoaxed in an amusing fashion, for Sig. 
Spoonatissimo seems to have used ordinary 
household spoons (see Simon Partridge's Let- 
ter quoted above) to amuse his audience. 

These performances were held intermittently 
throughout the year 1752 at the New-Theatre, 
Haymarket, and occasionally at the Castle- 
Tavern, Paternoster Bow. Smart advertised 
often in such a way as to gain notoriety, and 
drew down on his head several adversaries who 
attacked him more often anonymously. The 
performances began at six p. m. and must have 
lasted way into the wee sma' hours; the prices 
of admission were from five to two shillings. 
Of the popularity of these performances I know 
nothing except that they had a long run, and 
were repeated as late as the year 1754 (see 
Douce Prints, a. 49, no. 142). To vary the 
programme, Smart gave, in May, 1752, a per- 
formance called Caudle in which Mons. Tim- 
bertoe (a peg-legged dancer) was the chief at- 
traction. The details of this can be found in 
the General Advertiser of May 22, 1752. An- 
other special performance at the Oratory in 
Dec., 1752, was that of Mrs. Midnight's Ani- 
mal Comedians — Italian dogs and monkeys, 
referred to above in quotations from Hill's In- 
spector and Partridge's Letter to Henry Wood- 
ward. Among the Douce Prints (a. 49) one 
finds a picture of these performing animals; 
and in the Adventurer, No. 19, I, 109 ff., one- 
can read a satire on the performance. 

Dibdin, in his Complete History, V, 190 
(1800), states that Rolt and Smart ran this 
"famous amusement," and calls Smart "an- 
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other dissipated promoter of midnight orgies." 
Whether the book, Mrs. Midnight's Orations, 
London, 1763, does faithfully record the ora- 
tions "as they were spoken at the Oratory in 
the Haymarket" I do not know; but it seems 
likely that Smart, who was then living, was re- 
sponsible for the publication of these Orations. 



Geeaed B. Jensen. 



Cornell University. 



LONGFELLOW'S POEMS ON SLAVERY 

m THBIE RELATIONSHIP TO 

FREILIGRATH 

When Longfellow went to Europe for the 
third time, he went, in the first place, to regain 
his failing health at the baths in the Schmitz 
Institution at Marienberg, near Boppart, on 
the Ehine. He met a poet friend and Maecenas, 
the Landrat Karl Heuberger, from St. Goar, 
who introduced him to Ferdinand Freiligrath, 
which led to an intimate and lifelong friend- 
ship. Both poets, already well known in their 
native lands, had heard of one another and 
each admired the other. After the introduc- 
tion, active intercourse, oral and written, be- 
gan and in a lively exchange of ideas the two 
poets influenced each other. On the twenty- 
second of June, 1842, Freiligrath sent his 
works to Longfellow, who was delighted with 
them. On July 2, 1842, the latter answered: 
"Meanwhile I have been reading your own, 
original poems ever and ever with new delight. 
They are fresh, vigorous and striking in the 
highest degree." This delving into Freilig- 
rath's works, at that time as well as later, 
must have had a great influence on Longfellow, 
an influence that criticism has always sus- 
pected but never proved in detail. From the 
unpublished letters which were kindly put at 
my disposal by the descendants of Longfellow 
and Freiligrath, my long held presumption that 
Longfellow's "Poems on Slavery" show to a 
great extent the influence of Freiligrath can, 
I think, now be proved. Longfellow wrote 
these poems on the open sea during the latter 



part of October, 1842, when, after having 
sealed his friendship with Freiligrath, he was 
on his way back to America. 

Throughout these seven poems, one is im- 
pressed with Freiligrath's personality, his pecu- 
liar, characteristic style, and his strange, far- 
fetched rimes. The hot sun of Africa lies 
brooding on these creations, and a fragant at- 
mosphere permeates them, as with analogous 
productions of Freiligrath's Muse. For com- 
parison, one may read these " Poems on Slav- 
ery " along with Freiligrath's " Alexandriner " 
poems, of 1838. 1 Without tracing the 'simi- 
larities' in detail, the Quadroon Girl may be 
compared with Scipio, p. 77; The Witnesses 
perhaps with Die Toten im Meere, p. 90 ; The 
Slave in the Dismal Swamp with Der Mohren- 
fiirst, or with Der Lowenritt, and especially 
with Leben des Negers, where the borrowing in 
certain places extends even to words. This 
last-mentioned poem of Freiligrath must, as 
regards both content and form, have been most 
welcome to Longfellow as material for bis 
poems on slavery. Here, as in Freiligrath's 
poem, a poor negro in the yoke of slavery, is 
forced to labor in a foreign land, far away 
from his beloved home, with its natural beauty 
and charms, its gold and its wealth. The fol- 
lowing lines may serve as examples for com- 
parison. Longfellow : * 

Wide through the landscape of his dreams 

The lordly Niger flowed; 
Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 

Once more a king he strode; 
And heard the tinkling caravans 

Descend the mountain-road. 

Freiligrath : * 

Da! — Palmenw&lder dunkeln; 
Hyftn' und LoWe drftun; 
Auf Konigsh&uptern funkeln 
Gold, Perl' und Edelsteinl 

Aus unerforschten Quellen 
Rauscht stolz der Niger her; 
Hit hunderttausend Wellen 
Braust auf das heil'ge Meer. 

1 Freiligraths Werke, Goldene Klassiker-Bibliothek, 
I, 68, ff. 

2 The Slave's Dream, second stanza. 

* Leben des Negers, seventh and eighth stanzas. 



